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c C7je Busy Man 

/ F you want to get a favor done 
By some obliging friend. 

And want a promise, safe and sure, 
On which you may depend, 

Don’t go to him who always has 
Much leisure time to plan, 

But if you want your favor done. 

Just ask the busy man. 

The man with leisure never has 
A moment he can spare; 

He’s always "putting off” until 
His friends are in despair. 

But he whose every waking hour 
Is crowded full of work, 

Forgets the art of wasting time — 

He cannot stop to shirk. 

So when you want a favor done. 

And want it right away, 

Go to the man who constantly 
Works twenty hours a day. 

He’ll find a moment sure, somewhere, 
That has no other use, 

And serve you while the idle man 
Is framing an excuse. 


-New York Ledger. 



Recalls Gravity Days 

Carbondale Veteran in Delaware and Hudson Service Nearly 57 Years 


A RECORD of near¬ 
ly fifty-seven 
years in Delaware 
and Hudson service was 
almost "nipped in the 
bud" as the result of a 
mishap which had no 
connection with railroad- 
ing in the case of JAMES 
J. BRYDEN, retired Car¬ 
bondale resident. After 
nearly a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury on the Gravity rail¬ 
road, MR. BRYDEN had 
been transferred to the 
train service on the steam 
road and was about to 
become a conductor. On 
July 4, 1901 the event 
which was destined to al¬ 
ter his whole future and 
fully convince him of the 
value of the "safe and 
sane Fourth of July cele¬ 
bration” occurred. 

MR. BRYDEN and three 
other sons of Civil War 
veterans were preparing to 
fire the third shot of what was to have been a 13-gun 
salute when in some unexplained manner the cannon 
was discharged, the powder and wadding striking 
him in the face. Although for some time there 
was doubt as to whether or not he would ever be 
able to see again, he fully recovered his eyesight 
but his doctor would not permit him to return to 
the train service. 

Born in Carbondale, June 28, 1863, MR. BRY¬ 
DEN left school at the age of 13 to enter the employ 
of The Delaware and Hudson Canal Company as a 


door tender in the Mid¬ 
land Mine. Before the 
advent of power-driven 
fans, the mines were ven¬ 
tilated by artificially cre¬ 
ated convection currents 
and to assure that the air 
would flow in the desired 
direction, massive doors 
were built in certain pas¬ 
sageways to block them 
off. When a string of 
cars approached his sta¬ 
tion, MR. BRYDEN open¬ 
ed the door, closing it im 
mediately after the train 
had passed. 

As there was small 
probability that he would 
ever earn more than 36 
cents a day at that work, 
MR. BRYDEN obtained a 
position at No. 3 breaker, 
now abandoned, as a 
handyman. He picked 
slate, weighed coal, o r 
drove a mule on the culm 
bank as occasion might 
demand. Contrary to the general opinion that 
mules are short tempered and apt to kick at their 
drivers at the slightest provocation, MR. BRYDEN 
found them to be most docile animals which readily 
responded to kindness. Frequently a car would be 
loaded with refuse from the mine and the mule 
would walk to the end of the pile unaccompanied 
Arriving there he would stand quietly while the 
load was dumped, then return for another load. 

On January 1, 1880, MR. BRYDEN was again 
transferred, this time to the Gravity under Foreman 
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Edward Inch, who put him to work shoveling snow 
and running trains. The following spring he was 
permanently assigned as a headman, uncoupling cars 
at the head of a plane, at $1.55 per day. 

Sundays were busy days on the Gravity when 
excursions to Farview and Lake Ladore became 
popular. These Gravity passenger trains consisted 
of approximately 20 cars, each seating 60 persons. 
Frequently the crews made as many as eight round 
trips to and from Farview in the course of a day, 
carrying thousands of people to the picnic and base¬ 
ball grounds. All day long a steady stream of 
people could be seen climbing to the top of the 
two 100-foot tall lookouts from which the Cats- 
kill Mountains of New York State, 80 miles away, 
could be seen on a clear day. 

After the Delaware and Hudson Canal had been 
abandoned in 1898, Mr. BRYDEN and several 
others were kept busy for some time widening the 
track gauge of the Gravity road and realigning it 
to accommodate the standard steam railroad cars. 
When this work was completed he went to work 
on the railroad as a trainman, where he continued 
until the Fourth of July accident which has already 
been related occurred. 

When he had recovered he entered the employ of 
George Burrell, master bridge builder, as a carpenter, 
continuing in that capacity until he was retired on 
pension August 1, 1933, having completed 56 
years and 8 months in Delaware and Hudson 
employ. 

MR. BRYDEN, who is a member of The Delaware 
and Hudson Veterans’ Association, lives at 45 
Williams Avenue, Carbondale. He has three chil¬ 
dren: Walter J. Bryden, an electrical contractor 
in Carbondale; Mrs. William Price, of Scranton; 
and David M. Bryden, a building contractor. He 
also has ten grandchildren and three great-grand- 
'’-•ldren. 


Delaware & Hudson 
Veterans Re-elect Officers 
At Carbondale Meeting 

M ORE than 300 members and guests attended 
the annual business meeting of The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson Veterans’ Association, in 
the Carbondale High School auditorium, Sunday 
afternoon, February 10. 

Following the reading of the annual reports, the 
gavel was turned over to N. S. Burns to conduct 
the election of officers. President P. A. Reynolds, 
Treasurer F. H. Baker, and Secretary W. J. Hill 
were all unanimously reelected. 

The Pennsylvania Division’s contribution to the 
success of the meeting was a program of musical 
entertainment, arranged by J. W. Howard. Several 
selections were sung by a male quartet which in¬ 
cluded William and Raymond Walsh, Maintenance 
Department employes, Benjamin Owens, and Prof. 
Harold Mundy, who also played the piano accom¬ 
paniment. Edward Rafferty demonstrated several 
tap dancing steps, while a string quartet, the 
“Pioneer Serenaders,” including Floyd Simrell, Wil¬ 
liam Lewis, Michael Schella and Donald Hedsell 
rendered several popular numbers. A trumpet solo 
by William Reidy completed the program. 

Brief talks were made by Superintendent C. A. 
Morgan, his assistant, M. F. Clune, and past presi¬ 
dents Martin Crippen and H. N. Atherton. 

Logical 

A junk shop near a railroad crossing in Denver 
carries a sign with this hint to motorists: “Go 
ahead: take a chance. We’ll buy the car.” 


“ We Are Having a Great Time,” 


writes retired Engineman Henry A. Miller (2nd from left). Others in this group, snapped at St. 



Petersburg recently, 
are: Enginemen D. 
F. Morrell, Timo¬ 
thy Smith and Wil¬ 
son Brown. Fuel 
Foreman Thomas 
Darmody, (all re¬ 
tired), and Con¬ 
ductor H. H. Rals¬ 
ton, (2nd from 
right). 
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Barnum Was Right! 

Remember this Fundamental Principle of Fraudulent Advertisers 
When “ Bargains” are Offered by Unknown Sellers 


O N December 10th, 1933, Robert Messmer, 
alias John Fields, alias Mr. Jacobs advertised 
in the classified columns of Detroit news¬ 
papers that he was "breaking up housekeeping" 
and would have to sell all his "beautiful furniture" 
at once. He broke up housekeeping again, if we 
are to believe his ads, on January 28, February 
18th, February 25th, March 4th, and March 6th, 
1934. He’d still be at it if a judge hadn’t really 
broken up housekeeping for him. 

The “ Stuffed Flat” 

Rent an apartment, fill it with cheap new fur¬ 
niture, break up housekeeping, advertise the fact, 
repeat indefinitely, and you have a “stuffed flat." 
It fills the prospect with sympathy for the unfor¬ 
tunate person who must part with his cherished 
belongings. It diminishes his sales resistance almost 
to zero and convinces him that whatever he buys 
will be a bargain. If the lights are dim enough and 
the sales patter smooth enough, he can be sold a 
piece of gumwood and made to think it's solid 
walnut—until he gets it home, and after that it 
doesn’t matter. 

The scheme, with its variants, is being practiced 
in every city in the country. For example, a Mr. 
Edwards of Indianapolis, representing himself to 
be "Patterson and Son, Auctioneers,” announced 
that the entire contents of an established residence at 
a Broadway address would be sold at public auction. 
What the public didn't know was that he had 
previously rented the house and furnished it with 
goods picked up in various Indianapolis auction 
houses. 

Pianos or Diamonds 

Another wrinkle, this one from Chicago: 

"Offer me your best proposition for $1,000 
Louis XV grand piano in perfect condition. Cir¬ 
cumstances force immediate disposal. See Sunday, 

10 to 6. Miss-, Midway 1080"—and on 

"Sunday, 10 to 6," "Miss-, Midway 1080” 

turned out to be, incognito, a sales person from a 
downtown piano store eager to unload its wares. 

Just the sort of ad novelists like to find romance 
behind appeared in a New Orleans newspaper re¬ 
cently: "Diamond engagement ring, one carat, 


blue-white, and perfect, very latest platinum and 
diamond setting. Cost $545 and will sell for 
$255 cash. Will send to any bank for appraisal.” 
Inserted by some unhappy chap gnawing his heart 
out over a shattered romance, maybe; or by a color¬ 
ful gold-digger cashing in on her sugar daddy; or 
by some sad-eyed maiden deserted by a faithless 
rake. 

The author of the ad, if you're curious, was 
neither swain nor maiden, nor was the diamond one 
carat, blue-white or perfect. The ring never cost 
$545 and would never be offered for legitimate 
appraisal. The ad was run by a diamond dealer 
using the stuffed flat principle to double the profits 
he’d make selling the same stone over the counter 
and on its merits. 

Mrs. Rapaport was run out of New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Detroit and likely as not 
will turn up in your city next. If she does you'll 
do well to stay out of the diamond market until 
your local Better Business Bureau gets her on the 
road again. Eight out of eleven classified diamond 
ads in a Washington, D. C., paper were exposed 
by the Bureau as gyps. You can't be too careful. 

“Phoney" Furs 

The lady with a taste for furs may raise an eye¬ 
brow at the high-sounding furs that come from 
lowly animals. "Coney Red Fox,” for example, 
would be better named if it were called "Phoney 
Red Fox." Such swank-sounding furs as Laskin 
Seal, Hudson Bay Seal, and a long list of seals, 
foxes, otters, minks, lions and leopards are all 
grown on the backs of ordinary back-yard rabbits. 
Couple this battery of pseudonyms with the "resi¬ 
dence dealer" plan of merchandising and you have a 
vicious combination. 

One of the Better Business Bureau shoppers sus¬ 
pected just this line-up when she read the ad of a 
lady who was "forced to sacrifice her beautiful fur 
coat cheap.” To test her hunch, the shopper de¬ 
cided not to like the first coat the lady showed her. 
True to form, there was a coat in the closet that 
had been left there by the lady's sister who, come 
to think of it, had mentioned something about 
wanting to sell it. When that wouldn't do either 
the lady remembered one of her own that had slip- 


ped her mind', and one that had been left by a 
cousin. Exaggerating slightly, it appeared that 
every living relative of the lady and a few who had 
passed beyond must have left their coats in her 
apartment at one time or another. With no exag¬ 
geration at all it may be said that the flat was full 
of closets, that the closets were full of coats, and 
that it was a bona fide "stuffed flat.' Another of 
the many skin games. 

Used Cars 

A successful racket is never a community affair 
for very long. A gyp that will work in Bangor 
will work in Palo Alto. And it spreads in its 
fields of application as rapidly as it spreads geo¬ 
graphically. Such a sure-fire merchandising idea as 
the "stuffed flat” was certain to be applied to the 
sale of used cars. One man built his classified ad¬ 
vertising campaign around an ancient Panhard. 
Customers interested in the Panhard were easily 
discouraged by a few subtle references to the diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining replacement parts for a car of 
French manufacture. From then on he employed 
the tactics used by the fur-coat saleswoman whose 
sister had “left her coat” to interest the prospect 
in another car. The veteran Panhard was the 
"Come-on" for the sale of many a used or misused 
Ford. 

What to Do ? 

You will recall that A1 Capone was never sent 
to jail for selling liquor. He was put in jail for 
evading the income tax. Similarly, it is often 
difficult to tag a gyp artist for the particular offense 
that makes him most obnoxious, but he can usually 
be tripped up on a side issue. Statutes in certain 
communities require every dealer to display a sign 
in front of his place of business. Since no "resi¬ 
dence dealer" has ever been known to erect a sign 
in front of his "stuffed flat," we can get him on 
that. In other cities he is apprehended for failure 
to obtain a dealer's license: in others for violation 
of the zoning law. 

We haven't begun to run the gamut of "stuffed 
flat" possibilities. You’re likely to find it used 
by dealers in anything that might conceivably be 
sold from a residence. And the flat is only one of 
myriad devices the sharper has up his sleeve to grab 
his share of your income. If you have a hunch 
that something is amiss in any of your business 
transactions, better check up on it with the nearest 
Better Business Bureau. Your hunch is probably 
right.—Frank W. Brock in Survey Graphic. 


You Are Paying 

A LARGE slice of the population has accepted 
the fanciful and comforting notion that the 
rich pay all the taxes while the rest of us 
reap benefits for nothing. Of course, we observe 
our funds depleted by certain small direct taxes we 
pay on gasoline, cigarettes, cosmetics, and like other 
minor articles, but we pass these off as negligible, 
happily believing that the wealthy folks are paying 
the bulk of our taxes. 

The bald truth is, if you have an income of 
$2,080 or less per year, you are actually paying 20 
per cent of your earnings to meet the exactions of 
federal, state and local government treasuries. This 
is pretty liberal payment, especially in view of the 
fact that you figure you are paying no taxes since 
your income is below the amount upon which an 
income tax is paid and it is quite likely that you 
have little or no property on which direct taxes 
must be paid at the county building. 

Costs $480. Anyhow 

According to an article by Royal F. Munger. 
which appeared in the Chicago Daily News recently, 
although you may be in the non-income tax paying 
class you actually pay $480 a year to the govern 
ment. 

One hundred and twenty dollars is collected for 
the government from you by the landlord. The 
$120 is included in your rent which the landlord 
collects, passing the cost on to you. 

•Annually, through the grocer, you pay $96 to 
the government. The farmer, the processor, the 
distributor, and the retailer pay these taxes which 
become a part of the cost of everything in the 
grocery store. 

Twenty-four dollars is included in the clothing, 
furniture, and similar articles you and your depen 
dents purchase: here again middlemen and retailers 
are heavily taxed, a burden which they must pass 
on to the public. 

No One Missed 

The total of the above governmental assessments 
is $240. Then, says Mr. Munger, other indirect 
taxes that affect the cost of living are estimated to 
take $240 more out of your $2,080, or less, annual 
income 

The truth about taxes is that no one escapes 
them, and never will. Every time one buys any 
thing there is a pinch, sometimes a fair sized 
sprinkle, of hidden taxes in the price. 

The average man or woman earning a small or 
medium sized income would be the greatest ben 
efiter of any reduction in the present level of taxes. 
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A Three-Cornered Fight 

Time Must Elapse Before Motive Power Decision is Reached 


A N interesting, though inconclusive, test of the 
relative merits of the steam locomotive and 
that of the Diesel-electric type will be made 
when the Baltimore and Ohio places in service two 
new trains, identical except for the motive power. 
A rebuilt steam locomotive of the high-wheeled 
Atlantic type favored for limited service prior to 
the advent of steel equip¬ 
ment, will run opposite 
to an 1800-horsepower 
Diesel machine, probably 
in the competitive terri¬ 
tory between New York 
and Washington. 

Similarly, the Santa Fe 
plans to operate a 3600- 
horsepower Diesel loco¬ 
motive in through service 
between Chicago and the 
Pacific coast. In this case, 
however, there will be no 
change in the regular pas- 
s e n g e r equipment of 
which the train is now 
composed and steam loco¬ 
motives will be available, 
as at present, in the'event 
of a road failure. 

A great deal of pub¬ 
licity has, unfortunately 
been given to speed rec¬ 
ords, too much stress be¬ 
ing laid on inordinately 
high speeds which were 
maintained for only a dis¬ 
tance of two or three 
miles. The public d e - 
lights to dwell on the 
120-mile-an-hour peak 
reached by the M-10001 
for two miles. The 102- 
mile speed of an electrical¬ 
ly-propelled train on the 
Pennsylvania is headlined 
to the point that the 
average reader feels quite 
let down upon reading 
that the train averaged 
"only" 74 miles per hour. 


It should be noted in passing that this record was 
made with a train of nine standard steel cars, in¬ 
cluding Pullmans and diner, none of which was 
streamlined. 

The Reading Company, competing with the 
Pennsylvania between Philadelphia and New York, 
is meanwhile experimenting with reconditioned. 

partly streamlined, eoal- 
burning steam locomo¬ 
tives. Drawing 4 steel 
coaches and 2 Pullman 
cars, the Reading's loco¬ 
motive No. 108 recently 
made a 90-mile experi¬ 
mental run from Phila¬ 
delphia into Jersey City 
in 88 minutes, including 
3 stops. 

The following editorial 
in The Technology Re¬ 
view points out that it 
will take a year before the 
value of Diesel power for 
railroad service will be 
known: 

Just about 12 months 
from now we expect to 
begin writing Chapter I of 
an answer to these ques¬ 
tions: Is a streamlined 
train like Burlington’s 
Zephyr or Union Pacific’s 
M-10001 a handsome, 
costly toy and a passing 
fancy, chiefly valuable as 
an advertising stunt; do 
such Diesel-powered units, 
with their apparent ca¬ 
pacity for greater speeds 
at less expense, foreshad¬ 
ow an almost completely 
revolutionized railway 
system; or, to what ex 
tent and under what con¬ 
ditions may such units be 
expected to replace exist¬ 
ing equipment? 

Zephyr last summer 
averaged 77.5 miles per 


Farewell to Romance 

(After looking at one of the new 
streamlined trains) 

T HOSE trains that look like giant snakes 
And fairly reek with power, 

That speed along 
Grim, swift and strong: 

A hundred miles an hour 
Seem only giant trolley cars 
I'd rather hear the roar 
Of rumbling locomotives, 

Of giant locomotives, 

Of shrieking locomotives, 

By canyon, plain and shore 

The swift express, the rumbling freight. 

They fairly seem.to fly: 

Beside the black 
And grimy track 
1 watched them thunder by 
The music of the clanging bells 
I hear by night and day: 

The puffing locomotives. 

The rushing locomotives. 

The roaring locomotives, 

They can't have bad their day 

Must creeping progress put an end 
To one of the real joys 
That brought fresh thrills 
Across the hills 

To eager little boys? 

When they awaken in the night 
Must they no longer hear 
The shining locomotive. 

The panting locomotive. 

The glorious locomotive 

That thunders far and near? 

—New York Herald Tribune 
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Which Shal 


hour for 1,015 miles; in October M-1000I crossed 
the continent in less than 57 hours, and averaged 
60.5 M. P. H. for 2,298 miles between Los Ange¬ 
les and Chicago. For 508 miles, between Cheyenne 
and Omaha, M-10001 averaged 84 M. P. H. 
Moreover, the total fuel bill for its transcontinental 
run is said to have been but $83. 

It is one thing to establish new railroad speed 
records under pre-arranged favorable conditions, 
with a clear right of way, switches spiked down and 
battalions of crossing guards: and a very different 
matter to fit into scheduled passenger service minus 
such special aids. The latter calls for extra quali¬ 
ties, many of which internal-combustion trains may 
possess, and which they are on the verge of an 
opportunity to demonstrate on an international 
scale. 

The Flying Hamburger has been operating in 
regular daily service since May, 1933, on the 
178-mile Berlin-Hamburg run at an average of 
75.8 M. P. H. We have at this writing also the 
experience of a brief few months of regular service 
maintained by the Zephyr between Lincoln, Neb., 
and Kansas City. This is a 250-mile run on which 
the 200,000-pound Zephyr has replaced 1,600,- 
000 pounds of previously used equipment and cut 
the schedule almost two hours. The Nord of 
France has also placed in service the first of the new 
Maybach-engined, Diesel-electric trains, which are 
to maintain an express service between Paris, Lille 
and Turcoing. 

Before long, however, around a dozen Diesel- 
powered light-weight trains will be in service on 
American roads; on the Santa Fe, the Gulf, Mobile 
and Northern, New Haven, B. Cf O., B. £f M., and 
Illinois Central, as well as the present units on the 



Philadelphia and Reading, the Burlington, and the 
Union Pacific. Their types will vary and the best 
brains of the many manufacturing companies in¬ 
terested in their construction include the staffs of 
Pullman, Budd, Winton Engine, Goodyear-Zeppe- 
lin, Westinghouse, and others, besides the executives 
of the railroads who will use them. German 
Railways will also put into service eight addi¬ 
tional schneltriebwagen patterned after the Flying 
Hamburger, and the P. L. M., as well as the Nord, 
looks forward to a trial of the Diesel's possibilities. 

Thus actual comparative operating data on Die¬ 
sel-powered trains will soon begin to accumulate in 
sufficient quantities to be really useful. The ad¬ 
mittedly low fuel cost on a record run, for example, 
is hardly the whole story any more than the gaso¬ 
line bill would be the sole expense of keeping a high- 
priced automobile. Soon we will have available 
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coln-Kansas City run is reported as earning $13,- 
230 per month as contrasted with $1,090 for one 
of the steam trains which it replaced. This is 
startling indeed and, if the contrast is maintained, 
it would indicate a very promising future for the 
newer type of motive power. 

"Streamlined,” commonest of adjectives accord¬ 
ed these trains, is one of those mystic words which 
every now and then the public takes to heart in a 
big way. Almost any object to which it can be 
applied supposedly thereby acquires some hitherto 
unsuspected merit, even sanctity. Used in connec¬ 
tion with Diesel-powered trains, with steam or 
electric locomotives, coaches, or other forms of rail¬ 
way rolling stock, "streamlining" simply implies 
a smoothing up of corners and a whittling down 
of projecting parts to reduce wind resistance. 

It is an old custom and one which European 
locomotive designers have practiced many years by 
concealing gadgets under a blanket of steel plating. 
American railroading has given comparatively small 
attention to its possibilities for steam or electric 
locomotives, and only within the past few months 
the New York Central and the B. SS M. managed 
to unveil with some ceremony what were accepted 
in the public prints as “ultra-modem streamlined" 
steam locomotives. Coincidently the Pennsylvania 
displayed the first of its 57 "streamlined electric 
locomotives." The new steam machines were es¬ 
sentially, as railroad men freely admitted, engines 
of standard types, hooded by steel apron-like 
coverings, the better to combat wind resistance. 
Whether all steam locomotives from now on will 
come to wear such metal pinafores depends upon the 
economic justification of the idea. Their introduc- 

( Concluded on page 45) 
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There is not in nature, a thing that 
makes a man so deformed, so beastly, as 
intemperate anger. 

—Webster’s Duchess of Malp. 

Three Rules 

E ACH year Dr. Harry Peters, headmaster of a 
boys' preparatory school, tells the members of 
the graduating class to heed these precepts 
when they enter college: 

First, learn every lesson, backward and forward, 
for the first six weeks. 

Second, strive for honors. 

Third, determine to finish your college course, 
since by enrolling you have probably kept some 
other boy from entering the school. 

These rules are good not only for college, but for 
all other activities in which men engage. 

Note in the first rule the importance of first im¬ 
pressions. A good beginning is valuable in itself, 
and it also enforces the habit of industry. The boy 
who applies himself diligently to his tasks during 
the first six weeks of school, will be unlikely to 
become suddenly shiftless in the seventh week. 

The principle involved in the second rule is 
always used by successful people. When we enter 
a race we must strive to win if we expect to finish 
at all. 

The last rule also has a wide application. Every 
day opportunities are pre-empted by slothful incom¬ 
petents who have neither the ambition nor the ca¬ 
pacity to go through with a job. They get nothing 
ing ont of life themselves, and they handicap others 
who would if they had a chance .—Through the 
Meshes. 


Increasing Debts 

A MONG the panaceas offered by various self- 
constituted “saviors of the railroads," we 
read much about the scaling down of fixed 
charges and the reduction of the railroads’ indebted¬ 
ness. By way of most interesting comparison, the 
table below shows the increase in indebtedness, con¬ 
trasting 1933 with 1913-14, of various forms of 
business activity in the United States: 


Farm mortgage debts 156% 

Urban mortgage debts 435 

Railroad debts 28 

Public utility debts 241 

Industrial debts 179 

Financial debts 443 

Federal debt 1,371 

State and local debts 293 


In reflecting upon this record it is hard to find 
any honest basis for the harsh criticism of the 
railroads. 

Is it to be explained upon that element in human 
nature that excuses its own faults by reckless ac 
cusation of the other fellow’s, regardless of the 
facts? 

Mistakes 

E VERYONE makes mistakes, but mistakes may 
be made the basis of success. They often 
point the way not to go, the way not to act. 
the material not to use, the method not to employ 
There would be little progress were no mistakes 
made. The chief harm from mistakes is from cov¬ 
ering them up or trying to cover them up and in 
failure to profit by them .—The Vent. 

Sad Tale in Rhyme 

ARY had a little cold, but wouldn’t stay at 
home, 

And everywhere that Mary went, the cold 
was sure to roam: 

It wandered into Molly's eyes and filled them full of 
tears, 

It jumped from there to Bobby’s nose, and thence 
to Jimmie's ears. 

It painted Anna's throat bright red, and swelled 
poor Jennie's head, 

Dora had a fever, and a cough put Jack to bed. 
The moral of this little tale is very quickly said— 
She could have saved a lot of pain with just one 
day in bed 1 

—Lucy Thibault. 
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A Coin With Two Sides 

(What Puts Bread in One Man’s Mouth Takes it From Another’s) 


1 RECOMMEND that four billion dollars be 
appropriated by the Congress in one sum, 
subject to allocation by the Executive princi¬ 
pally for giving work to those unemployed on the 
relief rolls.” In these words. President Roosevelt, 
in his budget message on January 7, 1935, an¬ 
nounced the most grandiose experiment yet under¬ 
taken under the auspices of the new deal. 

With new enthusiasm, the administration is evi¬ 
dently ready to embark upon an immense program 
based on the theory of "making work.” Through¬ 
out history, from the building of the pyramids in 
Egypt to the time when Napoleon “made work” by 
causing ditches to be made and then filled up, such 
'make work” efforts have been tried, and like other 
panaceas, have failed time and again. 

The taxing of the people, both directly and indi¬ 
rectly, and the continued borrowing of huge sums by 
the government, in order to expand public works 
for the ostensible purpose of providing work for 
the unemployed, have been questioned through 
the years by most first rank economists, financiers, 
and business men. Justifiable criticism by the 
mass of thinking people is now growing in in¬ 
tensity. 

The construction of public works can be justified 
only if there is money to pay for it in the Treasury, 
set aside for such purposes in times of prosperity, 
or if such work is obviously essential, imperatively 
necessary, and economically conducted. But when 
we extract from the taxpayers the means for such 
enterprises, most of them experimental and waste¬ 
ful, we seriously impair the willingness or ability 
of the owners of capital to carry out their own 
given plans, to enter upon constructive projects and 
so give employment to labor. 

This is explained by reference to one of the great 
economists, M. Frederic Bastiat (1801-1850). un¬ 
rivaled in exposing economic fallacies, and in 
expressing himself clearly and forcibly, even when 
translated. His works are out of print but his 
68 page essay, "That Which Is Seen and That 
Which Is Not Seen,” is a brilliant classic. Chapter 
5 on “Public Works” is quoted in full below, as 
it is quite pertinent now. The few moments nec¬ 
essary to its reading will, we believe, prove time 
well spent. 

Public Works 

“Nothing is more natural than that a nation, 
after having assured itself that an enterprise will 


benefit the community, should have it executed by 
means of a general assessment. But I lose patience. 

I confess, when I hear this economic blunder ad¬ 
vanced in support of such a project—‘Besides, it 
will be a means of creating labor for the workmen.' 

“The State opens a road, builds a palace, straight¬ 
ens a street, cuts a canal; and so gives work to 
certain workmen— this is what is seen: but it 
deprives certain other workmen of work, and this 
is what is not seen. 

"The road is begun. A thousand workmen 
come every morning, leave every evening, and take 
their wages—this is certain. If the road has not 
been decreed, if the supplies had not been voted, 
these good people would have had neither work 
nor salary there; this also is certain. 

“But is this all? Does not the operation, as a 
whole, contain something else? At the moment 
when the presiding officer pronounces the emphatic 
words, ‘The Assembly has adopted,’ do the millions 
descend miraculously on a moonbeam into the 
national coffers? In order that the evolution may 
be complete, as it is said, must not the State 
organise the receipts as well as the expenditure. 
Must it not set its tax-gatherers and tax-payers to 
work, the former to gather, and the latter to pay? 

"Study the question, now, in both its elements. 
While you state the destination given by the State 
to the millions voted, do not neglect to state also 
the destination which the tax-payer would have 
given, but cannot now give, to the same. Then 
you will understand that a public enterprise is a 
coin with two sides. Upon one is engraved a 
labourer at work, with this device that which is 
seen; on the other is a labourer out of work, with 
the device, that which is not seen. 

"The sophism which this essay is intended to 
refute, is the more dangerous when applied to public 
works, inasmuch as it serves to justify the most 
wanton enterprises and extravagance. When a rail¬ 
road or a bridge are of real utility, it is sufficient to 
mention this utility. But if it does not exist, 
what do they do? Recourse is had to this mysti¬ 
fication; 'We must find work for the workmen." 

"Accordingly, orders are given that the drains 
in the Champ-de-Mars be made and unmade. The 
great Napoleon, it is said, thought he was doing 
a very philanthropic work by causing ditches to 
be made and then filled up He said therefore: 
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‘What signifies the result. 1 ’ All we want is to see 
wealth spread amongst the labouring classes. 

"But let us go to the root of the matter. We 
are deceived by money. To demand the co-opera¬ 
tion of all the citizens in a common work, in the 
form of money, is in reality to demand a concur¬ 
rence in kind: for every one procures, by his own 
labour, the sum to which he is taxed. Now, if 
all the citizens were to be called together, and made 
to execute, in conjunction, a work useful to all, 
this would be easily understood; their reward would 
be found in the results of the work itself. 

But after having called them together, if you 
force them to make roads which no one will pass 
through, palaces which no one will inhabit, and 
this under the pretext of finding them work, it 
would be absurd, and they would have a right to 
argue. 'With this labour we have nothing to do; 
we prefer working on our own account.’ 

A proceeding which consists in making the 
citizens co-operate in giving money but not labour, 
does not, in any way, alter the general results. The 
only thing is, that the loss would react upon all 
parties. By the former, those whom the State em¬ 
ploys, escape their part of the loss, by adding it to 
that which their fellow-citizens have already suf¬ 
fered. 

"There was an article in the Constitution which 
the Republic of France of 1848 adopted, that read 
as follows:—Society favours and encourages the 
development of labour—by the establishment of 
public works, by the State, the departments, and 
the parishes, as a means of employing persons who 
are in want of work.’ 

As a temporary measure, on any emergency, 
during a hard winter, this interference with the 
tax-payers may have its use. It acts in the same 
way as securities. It adds nothing either to labour 
or to wages but it takes labour and wages from 
ordinary times to give them, at a loss it is true, to 
times of difficulty. 

As a permanent, general, systematic measure, 
it is nothing else than a ruinous mystification, an 
impossibility, which shows a little excited labour 
which ts seen, and hides a great deal of prevented 
labour which is not seen." 

The foregoing, written nearly one hundred years 
ago, might just as well have been written today. 
It emphasizes the fact that the writings of sound 
economists of almost a century ago still apply and 
that the economic principles they recognized still 
hold true. While conditions may change with the 
passage of time, principles remain unaltered 


Would You Believe It? 

They Want You To! 

T O be taken with a grain of salt" is some of 
the so-called information put out by truck¬ 
ing interests. For instance, we recently ran 
across a copy of the routing order form used by a 
trucking concern on the back of which was printed 
a statement in regard to taxes paid by that industry. 
This happened to be in the state of Arkansas, where 
trucking concerns are supposed to turn in to the 
sote 4% of their gross revenues. The statement 
showed that the amount turned in was $100,126.- 
99 which is four percent of $2,503,175.00. The 
same statement showed commercial trucks are paying 
$4,611,170.44 in gasoline taxes. In other words, 
as we understand it, they would have the public 
believe that while taking in a total gross of receipts 
amounting to two and one-half million, they paid 
out more than four and one-half million in gasoline 
taxes. They should be warned that the revelation 
of such a high deficit ratio is likely to hurt their 
standing with the banks. Concerns selling trucks 
to ambitious transportation enterprisers are advised 
to withhold from the knowledge of their prospects 
that for every $2.50 they take in they arc going to 
have to pay the state $4.61. Some of the more 
timid ones might become discouraged.— Kansas City 
Southern Magazine. 


Hudson Switcher Crew 
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A Three-Cornered Fight 

C Continued from page 41) 

tion at this time must have been conceived largely 
with an eye to capitalize on the present-day craze 
for the "streamline” label—a mania which is not 
confined to the United States, for a Japanese stand¬ 
ard steam locomotive, and the smoothed-up Jap 
engines which draw the new "streamlined expresses” 
of the South Manchurian between Dairen and Hsin- 
king are spreading it to the Asiatic mainland. 

The idea of treating a train as a unit in an at¬ 
tempt to reduce the effect of air resistance also is 
not exactly new. The B. 8 O. tried it in 1900 
by fitting five passenger coaches and a baggage 
car with shields and other supposedly efficacious 
devices. Windows were flushed with the surfaces 
of the cars, the sides of which were extended down¬ 
ward to cover the trucks. The rear car was tapered 
and in many other respects the ideas embodied are 
parallelled today in the Diesel trains. Air condi¬ 
tioning as we now know it was then unheard of 
but the B. & O. train was provided with a system 
of ventilating passages so as to permit the windows 
to be kept closed. Despite all these sundry precau¬ 
tions, the locomotive was given no shield, apparent¬ 
ly being left to buck head winds as best it might. 

Shaping head- and rear-ends of trains, and re¬ 
moving projecting parts, so as to cut down wind 
resistance, ought to make for a saving in power. 
This has been demonstrated by aerodynamic re¬ 
search, and in many tests of railway equipment 
dating back to the B. & O’s. venture and to the cars 
which McKean built in the Omaha shops of the 
Union Pacific in 1905. It is also one opinion 
about the effect of streamlining which is not in 
conflict with the rudiments of ordinary common 
sense. 

But, "‘there is a popular misunderstanding that 
train friction resistances at high speeds are relatively 
unimportant in comparison with air resistance. 
* * * For trains of approximately six coaches at 
100 M. P. H., the friction resistance may be more 
important than the air resistance. Even at 125 
M. P. H. it will be found that a conventional train 
of 1,000 net feet has a total friction resistance only 
about 20% less than the air resistance. * * *” 

The above is quoted from a paper presented 
recently to the New York Railroad Club by G. I. 
Wright and P. A. McGee of the Reading. Their 
analyses of the motive power requirements and 
economies involved in running trains of various 
sizes and weights at high speeds, 70 to 125 M. P. 
H. is not only one of the latest contributions to 
that subject, but one of the most thoroughgoing 
yet rendered. 


They consider "net train length” to be as impor¬ 
tant a factor as “ton miles" or "passenger seat 
miles." They admit that “air resistance is of 
great importance at high speeds and for short train 
lengths (M-I000l's is only 376 ft.) is the con¬ 
trolling factor in train resistance. With long trains, 
journal and so-called flange resistance at high speeds 
may be as important as air resistance so that train 
weight becomes an important factor with long 
trains. * * * By a radical reduction in the weight 
of passenger coaches the saving in frictional resist¬ 
ances may be greater for trains exceeding 500 feet 
in length than the possible saving with reduced air 
resistance for speeds up to 100 M. P. H.” 

If we assume that the Diesel trains built up to 
the end of 1934 have been essentially “working 
models" and that their dimensions have been kept 
down to cut the experimental costs, then the opin¬ 
ions of Messrs, Wright and McGee seem particularly 
apposite. Saving in the "weight of passenger 
coaches" by using special alloys of steel and other 
metals, through welding and other modern methods, 
is not the exclusive prerogative of the Diesel trains. 
The New Haven, for example, has just acquired 50 
new coaches, each weighing 107,500 pounds com¬ 
pared with the 135,000 to 150,000 pounds of 
previous cars. 

There are many indications that the Diesel trains 
will not long be kept below the standard scale of 
other passenger-carrying equipment. What C. F. 
Kettering disclosed to the National Academy of 
Sciences at Cleveland about the 3,600-H. P. Win- 
ton Diesels points the way toward adequate motive 
power. These are four times as powerful as the 
motive equipment of the M-10001, and fully com¬ 
parable with the capacity of steam or electric loco¬ 
motives in main line usage. Then, too, there is the 
policy of the railroad operators to try out Diesel 
trains as competitors against steam and electricity 
in limited train services. Thus the Santa Fe ex¬ 
pects that its new internal-combustion train will 
make a round trip once a week between Chicago 
and Los Angeles as the Chief. Finally, the public 
hates to be cramped, and consequently Diesel trains 
must expand to proportions which are thought of as 
the normal inside measurements for a Pullman car. 

Sheer speed exemplified by the spectacular special 
runs previously described, is another attribute of 
light-weight trains which hits the public in the 
eye. It is indeed rather startling to read that the 
M-10001 cut 14J4 hours off the previous coast - 
to-coast rail record established by a steam-drawn 
special at the time of the San Francisco fire, and 
nearly seven hours off the time made by the train 
Walter Scott chartered in 1905 to take him from 
Los Angeles to Chicago. Steam, it might be ar- 
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gued, has made much progress since those days and, 
given present-day engines and rolling stock to run 
on present-day roadbeds, plus all the extra attention 
M-10001 had, steam might decidedly improve its 
showing of 30 years ago. 

Speculation on that score, While interesting, is, 
of course, unproductive. "Death Valley” Scotty 
has passed to his reward and all eccentrics nowadays 
are broke or take planes for their thrills. Air 
services would also be invoked should an emergency 
be again precipitated by another earthquake, and 
hard-headed railroad executives are not interested 
in spending more money to assault transcontinental 
rail records with steam power. 

They are, however, vitally interested in whether 
steam can meet the speed threat of the Diesel trains 
in regularly scheduled services. Thus they derive 
comfort from the experience of a C.. M„ St. P. ® 
P. train, supposed to run from Chicago to Mil¬ 
waukee—85.7 miles— in 90 minutes according to 
the published timetable. One fine day last summer 
the steam engine, which was hauling this train 
weighing about four times as much as any internal- 
combustion train then built and capable of seating 
two to three times as many passengers, was opened 
up. It got to Milwaukee in 67 minutes, 35 sec¬ 
onds, at an average of 76.07 M. P. H. For nearly 
69 miles of the run, outside yards, it kept to a sus¬ 
tained average of almost 90 M. P. H. 

The ultimate effect of the Diesel-powered trains 
on American railroading depends, therefore, on 
something more than record speed runs, or "stream¬ 
lining,” or novelty, or theoritical arguments as to 
comparative costs. It is now really a question of 
how they work out in actual service, and that is 
what we are going to have a chance to observe 
during 1935. 

Their safety has been challenged, and it is by 
some considered doubtful whether it is feasible to 
run any trains at these super-speeds until our pres¬ 
ent road-beds have had grade crossings eliminated 
and other features adapted. The fact is, however, 
that the Burlington, for its 6 Vi -hour, Diesel train 
service between Chicago and the Twin Cities— 
about a third faster than present steam schedules— 
has carefully studied its right of way and does not 
believe any fundamental changes will be necessary 
in the character of the present track or maintenance 
methods. 

Apparently the Twin Cities-Chicago runs are to 
be important cross-country proving grounds in the 
Diesel vs steam argument. In January, in contrast 
to Burlington’s Diesel entries, the Chicago 8 North 
Western (noted for its safety record) introduced 
The 400, so named because it covers the 410 miles 


from Chicago to St. Paul in 420 minutes—nearly 
three hours under the old schedule. 

This train, drawn by an oil-burning steam loco¬ 
motive, isn’t "streamlined" and it isn’t "light¬ 
weight." Running on its reballasted roadbed, many 
of the curves have been super-elevated, The 400 
has for the moment the fastest schedule of any 
American train for runs of over 200 miles. 

To make possible the record of The 400, the 
North Western spent $100,000 in research and 
preparation. The 400 touched 91 on its first 
record breaking trip, clicked off 81 miles in 67 
minutes. 

Assuming that the difference as to speed between 
the Diesels and steam-powered units may not be 
so great after all, if the public finds that the Diesel 
trains are cleaner and more comfortable to ride in. 
their chances for permanency are good, for when the 
public registers a clearly favorable vote on a com 
fort feature the railroads take heed and act. 

Spring—Through A Monocle 

(March 21st) 

Er—spring 1 

You perfectly priceless old thing 1 
I'm frightfully bucked at the signs that one sees. 
The jolly old sap in the topping old trees; 

The priceless old lilac, and that sort of rot; 

It jolly well cheers up a chap, does it not? 

It’s so fearfully bright, 

So amazingly right, 

And one feels as one feels if one gets rather tight 
There's a tang in the air. 

If you know what I mean, 

And the grass, as it were. 

Is so frightfully green. 

We shall soon have the jolly old bee on the wing 
Er—spring 1 

(Taken from the bloomin’ old London Observer 
y’know.) 

He Knew 

UNION Pacific shopman at Salina had been 
drawn on a federal grand jury and didn’t 
want to serve. When his name was called 
he asked Judge Pollock to excuse him. "We are 
very busy at the shops," said he, "and I ought to 
be there.” 

"So you are one of those men who think the 
Union Pacific couldn't get along without you." 
remarked the judge. 

"No, your honor," said the shopman. "I know 
it could get along without me, but I don't want it 
to find it out." 

"Excused," said the judge .—Topeka Capital. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


A 600-pound "Sylph" 

whose weight makes her a star 
in Ringling Brothers’ Circus, 
presented a difficult problem for 
Frisco employes at Springfield, 
Mo„ when, following an illness 
which reduced her weight from 
700 to 600 pounds, she decided 
to go home to Florida to re¬ 
cuperate. Two ambulance crews 
moved from the hospital to the 
station, where a baggage car con¬ 
taining a specially reenforced bed 
was waiting for her. The am¬ 
bulance cot was wheeled up a 
runway and into the car where, 
with the assistance of "all 
hands,” she was transferred to 
the bed. 

+ 

Train Crews Puzzled 

over a train order recently sent 
out on the Los Angeles Division 
of the Santa Fe which read: 
"Look out for seal on or close 
to the track, about one mile 
west of San Clemente." The 
engine crew of one train, seeing 
the water mammal heading 
toward the tracks, had slowed 
the train down to avoid hitting 
it, and later reported the inci¬ 
dent to the dispatcher. The 
above train order was sent out 
and remained in effect until sec¬ 
tion men finally succeeded in 
getting the seal back into the 
ocean, thus avoiding a possible 
derailment. 

+ 

An " Informator" 

installed in the station at Hor¬ 
sham on the Southern Railway 
(England), answers questions 
of passengers who formerly 
sought information from the 
agent or other railroad employes. 
By merely pressing a button on 
this device a patron procures a 
printed form listing all trains 
operating between the station 
where the "Informator” is in¬ 
sulted and some 300 other 
points on the system. If the 
device succeeds in overcoming 
the public's complaint that time¬ 
tables are too difficult to under- 
sUnd, it will be installed at 
other points on the line. 


A Suspicious Conductor 

on a New York Central Pull¬ 
man speeding toward New York 
distrusted the appearance of one 
passenger. In the morning, 
when several thefts were report¬ 
ed, he wired ahead to have po¬ 
lice board the train at Harmon. 
The suspected party was search¬ 
ed, the loot, including $198 in 
cash and some jewelry, was lo¬ 
cated, and the culprit confessed. 
Convicted, he is now serving a 
two-year term in a federal peni¬ 
tentiary. 

+ 

Wind Will Stop Trains 

along the Japanese State Rail¬ 
way whenever its velocity ex¬ 
ceeds 67 miles per hour. As a 
result of a train being blown 
over on a bridge near Kyoto 
during a recent typhoon, wind 
gauges have been installed a t 
100 points which automatically 
give a warning to the nearest 
station when the wind exceeds 
the danger mark set, and train 
service is immediately suspended 
until further notice. 

+ 

Quick Recovery 

of a valuable watch recently lost 
in a Pullman car by his wife 
was effected by a Scranton, Pa., 
lawyer. When the loss was dis¬ 
covered, the Pullman Lost and 
Found Department office in 
Philadelphia was notified b y 
telephone. Within 90 minutes 
he was told that the watch had 
been found and it was back in 
his wife's possession the follow¬ 
ing morning 

+ 

"Pay by the Foot " 

is the rule for determining the 
fare to be collected for children 
on the Shanghai-Hangchow 
(China) Railway. So many 
arguments arose between mothers 
and ticket-takers, over the age of 
children, that a new scale, based 
on height alone, was introduced. 
Now children under 2 feet, 6 
inches, ride free; those measur¬ 
ing between 2 feet, 6 inches, and 
4 feet, 4 inches are carried for 
half fare: all others are "adults." 


Distinctive Color Schemes 

have been given to six trains of 
the New South Wales Railways, 
in addition to the names which 
add to their “personalities." 
The first to be specially painted 
was the Caves Express, operat¬ 
ing through the Jenolan Caves 
and Blue Mountain region, both 
cars and locomotives being a 
royal blue. Green, red, and 
brown predominate in the col¬ 
oring of the five other expresses. 
The equipment of all six trains 
is identical: a named locomo¬ 
tive, six coaches, seating 212 
passengers, and a buffet car for 
serving light refreshments. In¬ 
terior decorating has been done 
in red. yellow, and black. 

+ 

Blind Children "Saw" 

a crack railroad train, from loco 
motive to observation car, in 
Detroit recently. Eight pupils 
from the Junior League Train¬ 
ing Cottage for the Blind in¬ 
spected the entire train, worked 
the Pullman soda fountain them - 
selves, "watched” a berth being 
prepared for occupancy, and 
asked many questions about the 
things they were "seeing" 
through their finger tips. Be¬ 
fore leaving all professed a thor¬ 
ough understanding of some 
railroading details they never had 
seen, and which, perhaps, they 
never will see. 

+ 

The Smallest Mail Cat 

in the world is probably that 
devised by a farmer near The 
Dalles, Oregon, to save his legs. 
As his home is a quarter of a 
mile from the road on which his 
mail box is located, he built a 
3-inch gauge railroad between 
the two points over which he 
operates a car six inches high 
and two feet long. Mail is 
placed in the car and started 
toward the mail box "terminal” . 
the postman empties it, places 
incoming letters aboard, moves 
a reverse lever, and the car re 
turns to the house. 
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Jluthority 


gJGHE cheapest and easiest thing 
Ij in the world is to show your 
authority. You can show 
your authority till doomsday, and 
make people fear it, too, but you will 
never make them respect it. —ANON. 



